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applause rewarded her painful efforts; but her friends, on visiting
her when the play was finished, found her half fainting in her chair.
Serb had already signified his anger at her over-charged acting,
as he called it; at this disclosure of her inmost heart before the
public, to many individuals of which the history of her fatal pas-
sion was more or less completely known. He had spoken bitterly
and fiercely; grinding with his teeth, and stamping with his feet,
as was his custom when enraged. " Never mind her," cried he,
when he saw her in the chair, surrounded by the rest; "she will
go upon the stage stark-naked one of these days; and then the
approbation will be perfect."

" Ungrateful, inhuman man!" exclaimed she; " soon shall I
be carried naked to the place where approbation or disapprobation
can no longer reach our ears !" With these words she started up,
and hastened to the door. The maid had not yet brought her
mantle; the sedan was not in waiting; it had been raining lately;
a cold, raw wind was blowing through the streets. They endea-
voured to persuade her to remain, for she was very warm. But
in vain: she purposely walked slow; she praised the coolness,
seemed to inhale it with peculiar eagerness. No sooner was she
home, than she became so hoarse that she could hardly speak a
word: she did not mention that there was a total stiffness in her
neck and along her back. Shortly afterwards, a sort of palsy in
the tongue came on, so that she pronounced one word instead of
another. They put her to bed; by numerous and copious reme-
dies, the evil changed its form, but was not mastered. The fever
gathered strength; her case was dangerous.

Next morning she enjoyed a quiet hour. She sent for Wil-
helm, and delivered him a letter. " This sheet," said she, " has
long been waiting for the present moment. I feel that my end is
drawing nigh: promise me that you yourself will take this paper;
that by a word or two, you will avenge my sorrows on the faithless
man. He is not void of feeling; my death will pain him for a
moment."

Wilhelm took the letter; still endeavouring to console her,
and to drive away the thought of death.

" No," said she, " do not deprive me of my nearest hope. I
have waited for him long; I will joyfully clasp him when he comes."

Shortly after this, the manuscript arrived, which the physi-
cian had engaged to send her. She called for Wilhelm; made
him read it to her. The effect, which it produced upon her, the